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Silver years—like silver bells—are full of melody. 
Melody sweet, yet solemn, for they are the farewells of 
time. Youth carelessly sifts the sands of golden hours 
and looks for diamond minutes; Old Age mantled in the 
silver frost-work of years, looks for the sunset,—Time’s 
last adieu. 

Why is it that the Artist and the Past are ever twining 
fresh, green garlands about their ideal—Youth, while 
they mingle with snowy locks the crisp and yellow leaves 
of decay? Is it because age is shorn of all its vigor, all 
its capabilities of enjoyment? Is life always saddest as 
it approaches the dark, deep portals of Eternity? And 
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must it be, that, though the golden mean is past, with 
silver hairs come no Silver Years ? | 

Ah! Youth has its hopes but Age girdles them with 
memories; noble aspirations are made nobler in the 
dead ;—-Adversity has taught humility, silent, yet sub- 
-lime.; Sorrow. has chastened enthusiasm into spiritual 
hope ; Thoughts have passed away and greater ones have 
grown upon their graves, to ripen into action; Ability 
has been measured, virtue developed, labor judged,fortune 
wrought or wrecked, and there upon the hard, gray 
granite of fact stands Age,—the silver yeared monarch of 
the past! Has he played with years like baubles,—re- 
morse shall tarnish the glistening crown. Has he treas- 
ured them as gems—-content shall fashion from them a 
coronet of hope. 

What are the memories of all Silver Years? Truly 
the happy ones are not all buried in the furrows of age, 
for they are but the careless waves of time. 

There is the memory of penitence melting petty sins 
away, of practical issues well met, of benefits bestowed, 
and, best of all, the memory ‘of Christianity. founded not 
_ upon the vague philosophizings which fascmated during 
manhood, nor upon the dreamy speculations of roman- 
eists, but Christianity full of sweet sublimity, for itis a 
silent submission to the Infinite. 

But is the nation forgotten ? Will social love, born in 
clustering cottages, growing around humble hearthstones, 
warming the life-blood of the nation’s heart, ease 
like a spirit round our nation’s banner, will that oe 
chilled by centuries when liberty shall grow gray, and 
our republic shall see its Silver ore Ah! Young 
America may hew the rough marble, but. Old America 
shall engrave it with the deeds of Age! 

Yet there are other recollections that sweeten the melo- 
dy of declining years. There are the merry shouts of 
boyhood that swell like music far up from the play- 
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grounds of the past,—the visions of infant hands reached 
out for aid to our now sainted mothers, rambling roguish 
school days, the days of peltings and perplexities—and 
-then—our crystal college days, and this day most of all, 
when, standing upon the threshold of manhood, we look 
full of hope far out into the future,—the day when friends 
are forgotten in farewells and rivalries breathed away in 
the fervent, “God bless you,”’—the day which will rise 
bright and beautiful above all others as we go down the 
cali descent of life. Scholars and Statesmen will pass 
away and the sage may grow weak with apprehension,— 
men may die for freedom anal old age may tremble as it 
gazes on the scattered moments,—youthful forms and faces 
~ may fade like sunbeams into the twilight,—manhood may 
flag as it follows the march of time,—transient despair 
may darken our day-dreams and cipad our sunset,—still _ 
may it be that faith shall give us peace and that hope 
born of bright memories of days like this,—breathed in 
fond farewells like ours,—shall live and live to guide, to 
cheer us through our Silver Years. 
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The monument is the grand connecting link between 
the living and the dead. Within its icy bosom quivers — 
~ the common nerve of humanity. Along its mystic chain, 
borne from the silent sepulchre of the past, the tale of 
human achievements is sent echoing down the line of 
_ the centuries, bright with heroic names and grand with 
heroic deeds. From that era when the long night of ig- 
norance had rolled away, and intelligence had dawned 
upon the race, along the pathway of man’s career the 
vestiges of forty civilizations attest his triumphs. As 
we turn to the past, twenty-five centuries with man’s 
mighty struggles for immortality rise up to greet us. 
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The desire to perpetuate the memory of his deeds has 
been his guiding star, the beacon of his hopes. Many 
and various are the monuments which he has erected 
. which should tell to all time the tale of his achievements. 
But the ruthless finger of time was busy on their surfaces 
wearing away their ornaments, convulsions of the earth 
overturned the temples and leveled the towering columns 
to the dust. When ages had rolled away, the early his- 
tory of man had become hidden in the mists of tradition 
and some new monument was needed to preserve his 
deeds from the grasp of oblivion. Then borne across the — 
waters of the Aegean to th@shores of classic Greece, came 
a stranger bearing those mystic symbols which were to 
enlighten and civilize the race. Then arose the empire 
of the mind, and Literature mounted her radiant throne 
and with her sceptre ruled the world. | 
Truly has it been said that literature is the most endur- 
ing monument to perpetuate the triumphs of human 
greatness. From the simple page of Herodotus longer 
than from the Amphyctionic monument or the games, the 
- gallant act of Leonidas still speaks to the world. The 
monument has fallen and long since crumbled into dust, 
but the deeds of that hero band slain in the glorious 
cause of Grecian liberty will live forever. History has 
reared for them a monument which will survive the 
shock of ages and in the face of Time fling its bold defi- 
ance. | 2 
Here and there a few solitary monuments stand like 
silent sentinels over the ruins of the past, speaking to man 
no story of the events of which they have been the wit- 
nesses. It issad indeed to gaze upon these mighty ruins, 
silent, desolate, as though the destroying angel had crossed 
them in his pathway, and stamped on their brows the 
seal of the unknown. The lofty Pyramids still. stand, 
proud victors over Time in the conflict of ages, on whose 
summits forty centuries have traced in living characters 
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the chronicles of their flight. Though surviving the 
storms of time, their builders are unknown, their history 
is buried in oblivion, for Egypt had no literature. No 
historian was there to record the passing events, her lofty 
dreams of ambition, her mighty arms and her triumphs. 
There too stands the Sphynx with the same mystery 
about her, as that which enveloped the fatal ravager of 
-Thebus, though fancy would almost tell us that like the - 
fabled monster, she has stood propounding her problems to 
the ages, as they have swept by on their silent march. 
Decades have lengthened into centuries, centuries have 
rolled into the tomb of time, but still the wind of the 
desert wails out “unsolved” and the ages move on with 
no hope of another Oedipus to solve the grand enigma. 

On the far-off prairies of the west, where the majestic 
Father of Waters rolls his burden to the sea, southward 
through the fertile valleys of Mexico, and onward to the 
great isthmus are ruins of mounds and cities—relics of 
a lost race—who reached the culminating point of their 
civilization, and then passed from the land where, centu- 
ries after, the race of the Montezumas rose and ruled. 
No human hand inscribed their deeds, their history 
gleams forth from no scroll save that of the Recording 
Angel, who long ages ago wrote their epitaph and closed 
the volume forever. | 

Literature is the only medium through which the 
present can live in the past. We may gaze in awe on 
the ruins of the Acropolis, we may tread the halls which 
once echoed to the tread of the Cesars, but without his- 
tory the glories of Athens and the Seven Hilled City are 
unrevealed and we stand as ignorant of their past as the 
humble peasant who dwells in the shadow of their ruins. 

But bid the Muse of History speak, and the cloud is 
lifted. All that is glorious in the annals of the race 
stands revealed. The light of the blind old man of Scio 
flashes bright through the night of centuries; from the 
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lips of Demosthenes comes the stern demand for human 
justice, while a ray of light from the prison cell of Soera- 
tes displays to struggling man the first faint glimmerings 
of the resurrection and the life to come. More than 
spell of magician is his power who holds the tomes of the 
world’s history. He who stands in her vast library 
wields the wand which reveals the past. Here the dead 
and the living meet. At his beck, shades of warriors 
summoned from earth’s battle-fields throng around. At 
his bidding the mighty dead of the past come forth from 
their resting places and unfold to him the experience of 
the past. Here monarchs whose earthly diadems have 
faded, tell of the failures of human governments; phil- 
osophers who labored in a moral night tell of the great 
destiny awaiting the race, and here a glorious band sum- 
moned from the sod of Thermopyle tell to humanity 
the price of freedom. | 

After the lapse of centuries these two great memori- 
als of the race—monuments and history—remain; the 
one reared by the hand of man and partaking of his 
mortality ; the other, Minerva-like, springing from his 
brain, rolls its echoes around the world and flings its 
light beyond the stars. Literature alone can survive the 
shock of ages, and preserve the memory of mighty deeds 
beyond the wrecks of time. Columns and triumphal 
arches will tremble and fall before the tread of the ages, 
but the star of literature will burn from age to age with 
undiminished splendor, until the realm of letters shall 
sway the world, and unite nations in one common bond 
—a glorious brotherhood of man. | 

Prine. 
rt Ee 
‘A smite may be bright when the heart is sad. The 


rainbow may be beautiful in the air, while beneath is the 
moaning of the sea.” 
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Shine out little stars, for the moonlight in shadow 
Is hiding your glittering eyes to-night, 

And bright is the snow on the mountain and meadow, 
And crowned is the forest with wreathings of white. 
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Hurra for a sleigh-ride! the horses are prancing, 
The music is grand and the maidens are gay ; 
And over the robes are the roguish eyes glancing, 
And every one’s happy,—hurra for the sleigh ! 


Away on the road with a light heart and free one, 
Ring out silver bells with your merriest chime ! 

How rosy the cheeks! tis’ a pleasure to see one, 
Flush happy to-night for a jolly good time. 


Then join in the chorus, each maiden and lover, 
And light be the heart as we travel along, 
The earth is asleep, but the moon is above her, 
And voices are chiming the holiday song ! 


Beam out golden stars, for the moonlight is falling, 
And hiding your glittering eyes of light, 

And back from the mountain the echoes are calling, 
Again for the songs of the students to-night ! 


—_—_—_—_—_+0¢—_____ 
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Action is the password of humanity. Our life career 
is nothing but incessant movements, repeated struggles, 
and boundless desires. Society is in a constant state of 
transition. Revolutions spring up and nations are con- 
vulsed. Peace succeeds and all is apparently quiet ; but 
in reality there is no rest. For in humanity, as in a vast 
sea, wave succeeds wave, tumult follows tumult. It is 
this stirring element in the heart of humanity that gives 
rise to the interest and agitation of society, moves the 
political revolutions of the world, or spreads abroad 
social and moral devastation. This restlessness arises 
from discontent with the present and with what the soul 
has in actual possession. Entire satisfaction is unknown 
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to the human mind. Man is constantly aiming for some- 
thing higher and nobler, and is striving to extend his 
empire of power and influence. However high any 
station may be to which he has attained, he still strives 
for a higher, where Fame holds out brighter crowns and 
greener laurels. All humanity seem to have more in 
hope and anticipation than in reality; and some men 
measure the heights and depths of real life in acquiring 
the unknown. They survey the past, comprehend the 
present and penetrate the future. : 
This spirit of restlessness is not confined to the few, 
but pervades all classes of society. Mankind everywhere 
is dissatisfied with the things of the present, and is look- 
ing with longing desires into the future. The laborer in 
his humble cottage, the mechanic in his shop, the student 
in his chamber of seclusion, and the statesman in the 
the forum,— 


“Each has a soul with vast desires, 
Which burn within with restless fires.” 


Desires which the most lavish of earth’s. gifts cannot sat- 
isfy ; fires which the waves of disaster and trouble can- 
not quench: Although we are all in a greater or less 
degree dependent upon one another, yet every man may | 
be considered as the ruler of an empire peculiar to him- 
self. While prosperity spreads her wing over him, he is 
quiet ; but let tyranny oppress him and a secret chord is 
touched, whose vibrations arouse the powers of his whole 
being. When the heart of a nation throbs for liberty, 
there must be an upheaving amid monarchies, thrones 
must totter, and tyrants tremble until there is defeat or 
- victory. Such desires and impulses cannot be restrained, 
but like the waters of a deep river, are ever rising, ever 
gushing. 
There is implanted in the human soul a constant im- 
pulse to action, and so strong is that impulse that it can- 
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not be overcome by adversity, nor crushed by oppression. 
The religious zeal of John Bunyan was not damped by 
confinement in Bedford jail; but, on the contrary, im- 
-prisonment brought forth that beautiful and sublime con- 
ception, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Slavery may shackle the limbs, but it cannot subject 
the unconquerable spirit. The clanking chains, the cold 
damp cell, the tyranny of despotism, cannot quench the 
fires of enthusiasm within the soul of the ambitious. 

When a freshet is obstructed in its course, the obstrue- 
tions themselves only increase the pressure of the waters, 
which soon break away all the barriers, and with in- 
creased speed it rushes onward, foaming and dashing ; 
so also that which is at first an impediment to an indi- 
vidual soon augments his energies, and as it were, forces 
him onward with redoubled speed. Contempt and de- 
rision could not destroy the faith of Columbus in the 
sublime idea he had formed of the terraqueous. globe. 
Kings frowned and the populace scoffed when he told 
them of a New World to be discovered. Yet, controlled 
by an inflexible will, his purpose was more confirmed by 
opposition, until the dim star of hope, seen far in the 
vista of the future, became more brilliant and over- 
whelmed him in its glory, as a new World burst upon 
his view. | 

This restlessness infects all classes and professions, .na- 
tions as well as individuals. Alexander, when there 
were no more lands for him to conquer, wept.— 
Cesar, not satisfied with subduing his enemies, must en- 
slave his friend. One throne could not satisfy Napoleon, 
but he must strive for the dominion of all Europe. At — 
length, unthroned and an exile, Elba, rock-bound and 
ocean-washed, could not hold him. Again he appeared 
at the head of his legions, and nations were convulsed, 
He staked his all upon one throw and lost. | 
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What was it but that restless spirit and natural long- — 
ing for liberty of belief and of action that impelled those _ 
persecuted Puritans to seek a home far from their native 
land, in a region inhabited by savage beasts and still 
more savage men? By them the soil of New England 
was consecrated to liberty. By them the wild woods 
and lone seashore were made to echo prayers of thanks- 
giving and songs of praise. They were a stern and 
hardy race, fit to cope with the wild savage, able to de- 
“fend their rights. 

‘Witness Ireland. Although the oppressor’s foot is 
upon her neck and his dagger at her heart, her spirit 
eannot be subdued. How could it be otherwise, while 
the blood of her children is unavenged, aud the epitaph 
of her Emmett unwritten? Once and again has she 
struggled for her freedom, but it is yet unachieved. 
Hope only remains. 

Italy, once the fairest and happiest realm of the earth, 
after centuries of lethargy, is awaking from her sleep. 
The name of Garibaldi is to her people symbolic of lib- 
erty. It is their watchword, and in him, and in the jus- 
tice of their cause is their hope. The cry of “ to arms” 
_ swells wildly over her hills, through her valleys, along 
her rivers, and lakes, and sea-washed shores, The free 
spirit of her people is again aroused. . 

This restlessness is more especially displayed in con- 
tinual aspirations for distinction. The passion for supe- 
riority is the ruling principle of the age. The question 
is not, “who shall be great?’ but ‘who shall be great- 
est?” Heroes in every sphere of action compete for the 
prize of honor. Each strives to excel all others, and 
none wants the glory of his triumphs restricted. The 
clasping ivy around some lofty column is not limited in 
its growth when it has reached the summit, but contin- 
ues to stretch forth as if for something more to grasp. 
So, neither is he who is impelled by the workings of an 
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immortal mind, limited in his aspirations when he has 
reached the level of other minds, but still deepens his re- 
searches and continually tends to intinitude. Were man 
content with the actual, there would not be that aspira- 
tion which charactizes his existence, and that nobleness 
which we so much admire. The most brilliant display 
of talent has been made when men were compelled to 
act. It is when mind meets mind and power contends 
with power, that the loftiest energies of our being are 
brought out. Were it not for the constant agitation of 
humanity, glory would lose its noblest element, civiliza- 
tion cease its onward march, the tide of progress. turn 
back, and society relapse into a state of barbarism. 
With such activity and power, man may be instrumental 
in elevating the human race, or curse the world with his 
ignoble deeds ; his restless career may be like the daz- 
zling meteor, shooting through space and creating terror 
by its strange appearance, or like the lone star, which 
ever sheds its benign rays upon universal humanity. 
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On one of the hills of Wawayonda there is an old 
time graveyard. For more than half a century its sod 
has been unbroken, and the rank thistle and: the wild 
rose wave and bloom over the sunken graves. No mar- 
ble slab tells the passer-by the names of those who are 
sleeping here ; all seem to have been forgotten since they 
closed their eyes in the last long slumber. Yet there is 
one sleeper here, who, if we may believe the tradition, 
was unable to rest in his grave; whose troubled spirit - 
wandered among the living long after its earthly tene- 
ment had mingled with its kindred dust. A simple 
cross, rudely carved from stone, still marks the spot 
_ where, well nigh a century ago, the rude settlers laid 
_ the form of one of their number—although almost a 
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stranger to themselves—to rest. For years his memory 
lived among the settlers in the Wallkill valley, and 
formed the theme for many a fireside tale. 

Prior to the revolution, a few enterprising men had 
pushed their way thus far into the wilderness and reared 
their rude cabins on the banks of the beautiful stream 
from which the valley has derived itsname. The Indian 
tribes were at this time friendly, and the inmates of the 
little log-houses which were scattered here and there 
lived unmolested by their ruder neighbors. From time 
to time other parties of pioneers joined them and took 
up their residence in this fertile valley. 

With one of these little bands who sought a home here 
in the heart of Wawayonda, came a mysterious man, 


of whom his companions knew nothing, save that he had - 


represented himself as being eager to become one of their 
number and to share their lot. He was a tall, stern- 
featured man, a little past the meridian of life, and bore 
himself with the air of one who was accustomed to com- 
mand. He was of a retiring turn, seldom associating 
with his neighbors except when business demanded it. 
He spoke but little of his past life, and during the fifteen 
years which he lived among the ssttlom. no one was able 
to penetrate the mystery in which be seemed to be 
shrouded.. Attempts were often made, and as often 
failed ; the interrogators sometimes meeting with a de- 
cided rebuff, but oftener receiving evasive answers. 
That he was acquainted with the manners and customs 
of foreign courts was evident from his conversatien, as 
well as from the badge of a knightly order which he 
eften wore. It was even asserted that he was of the 
noblest blood of Europe, one of an exiled house, a fugi- 
tive from his native land by reason of some political of- 
fence. Such was the history of the man over whose life 
hung a cloud of mystery, which became darker as it 
gathered over his grave. 


~— 
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For years all went on happily in the valley homes, but 
at last the clouds which had been so long gathering over 
~ the colonies burst forth, and the struggle with the mother 
- eountry began. The Indians, too, under the influence 
of British ministers, as well as by their natural animosity 
to the settlers, soon joined in the strife. It was then that 
Goffrey De La Rue—for such was the name which the 
stranger bore—came forward as the leader of the settlers 
in their hour of trial. Under his direction several of 
the dwellings throughout the valley were prepared for 
defence, to which the nearest settlers night retire in case 
of an alarm. | 

It was in the afternoon of a beautiful Autumn day, 
when the settlers were busily engaged in removing the 
golden corn which their fields had so abundantly pro- 
duced, to their store-houses, when the first alarm was 
given. For days rumors had been borne to the settle- 
ment of a threatened attack, which kept all constantly 
on their guard. A small party, in which was Goffrey 
De La Rue, were engaged in the fields at a distance of a 
mile or more from the nearest dwelling, when suddenly 
and without warning the crack of half a dozen rifles 
broke the stillness of the Autumn air, and two,thirds of 
the little party bit the dust. The survivors hastily re- 
treated to the nearest cabin, where, alarmed by the fir- 
ing, they. found a number of men already collected, and 
preparations were at once made for a vigorous defence. 

Soon the evening shadows lengthened over the plain, 
but no foe appeared. As night set in the sky began to 
be overcast with clouds, and before midnight the sharp 
flashes of lightning and the loud thunder-peals announced 
the coming storm. The darkness grew intense, and amid 
the vivid flashes of the heavenly fire, the waters of the 
Wallkill, now lashed into fury by the storm-spirit, and 
beyond the hills of Wawayonda, appeared in unearthly 
splendor. 7 
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In one of these flashes of light the sentry, who was 
stationed at one of the windows where he could com- 
mand a view of the approach to the cabin, saw the form 
of their chief, Goffrey De La Rue, advancing to the 
door. In a moment more a loud knock, thrice repeated, 
was heard, and the door quivered as beneath the blows 
of a mailed hand. ‘The door was hastily opened to ad- 
mit, as the men supposed, the person of their commander, 
but naught save darkness appeared before them. The 
men listened ; nothing was heard but the sullen murmur 
of the distant stream and the roar of the wind through 
the forest trees. With surprise and terror on their faces 
the little band hastily closed the door, and readjnsted the 
bar. Through the long night they watched, with gloomy 
anticipations of the death which the apparition of the 
storm, to their superstitious minds, seemed to presage. 
At last morning dawned, and soon scouts sent out to re- 
connoitre reported that the enemy, which proved to be 
but a small hunting-party, had disappeared. A party 
was at once despatched to the scene of the late attack. 
There, as they had fallen, unscalped and unmutilated, 
lay the bodies of their comrades. At a little distance 
from the rest, with a wound of a bullet in his breast, lay 
the form of Goffrey De La Rue. His brow was con- 
tracted and his hands clenched, as though he had not 
yielded without a struggle to the last great enemy. On 
rudely-constructed litters the fallen were borne slowly 
and sadly back to the settlement whence they had so lately 
departed in the full vigor of manhood. Their resting- 
places were prepared, and their surviving comrades per- 
formed for them the last sad rites of sepulture. ‘‘Ashes 
to ashes, and dust to dust,” pronounced one of their 
number, who had officiated on the occasion, as the bedies 
were laid down to slumber until the Great Awaking. 
Here, side by side, on the lonely hill-top, beneath the 
little mounds of earth, with the murmur of the Wallkill 
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for their eternal requiem, they rested from their labors. 
Yet not all; for it seemed as though for one of the num- 
ber there could be no rest, not even in the grave. 

That night, says tradition,*a strange glare of light 
hung over the new-made graveg, in which a tall, shadowy 
form was seen to be stalking about the rude enclosure, 
now with its arms uplifted as if in imprecation, now with 
gestures of rage and disappointment, as though a baffled 
spirit sought among the living redress for wrongs done it 
in the body. One by one the hours of the night glided 
by, but still that sentinel of the dead walked his round. 
Many saw the fearful sight, but none dared approach, so 
great was the fear whic: the ghostly chief created in the 
minds of the settlers. In succeeding years, on the anni- 
versary of the death of Goffrey De La Rue, the grave- 
yard was illumined by the same mysterious glare. 

In the meantime the settlers lived in peace, for the 
tide of war had carried the Indian tribes to the North 
and West. At length the wave came rolling southward, 
bearing on its crest blood and carnage, in which the lit- 
tle settlement of Minisink was soon engulfed. The citi- 
zen soldiery of the country immediately hastened on the 
trail of the savage band who had laid waste the homes 
of their kindred and friends. Along the line of the 
night march of the white men, now flitting in the van, 
_ now hovering in the rear, was seen the form of Goffrey 
De La Rue. Around the lonely bivouac in the far-off 
wilderness many a bold man shuddered as he beheld that 
tall, shadowy form moving through the gloom. 

The battle day of Minisink came at last, and ended in 
defeat for the whites. In the dusk of the battle-eve, one 
of the former companions of Goffrey De La Rue, who 
had escaped the massacre, saw him walking amid the 
bodies of the slain red men; not now in baffled rage, 
but with wild gestures of triumph, as if in the blood of 
his enemies he had found there atonement for his death. 
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On that July evening the lonely graveyard in Wawas- 
yonda was again covered with an unearthly glare. There 
forms were seen flitting hither and thither, while ever 
and anon flashes of light burst forth with renewed bril- 
liancy, as though a band of fiends had gathered there in 
their mystic orgies. It was the last time; no longer did 
the troubled spirit wander; the weary one had found 
rest. In blood there had been atonement. For the last 
time the form of Goffrey De La Rue wandered among 
the living. Mysterious in life, mysterious in death, the 
folds of the Invisible had enshrouded him at last. His 
memory has nearly died away, his name is scarcely men- 
tioned, save when some patriarch of his people relates 
the legend of the “‘ Mystery of the Valley.” 

C. P. 
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FAREWELL TO MECHANICS. 


AN IDOL—BY JOHN PULLEY. 


Come, shade of Grecian Archimedes ! come 
From that bright world of “forces” now thy home, 
Where once again ‘“‘ Eureka” thou canst ery, 

Since thou hast solved the problem of Eternity ! ¢ 
Come, mighty Newton! from the upper sphere, 
Where Earth’s great secrets are to thee made clear ; 
Come aid my muse, now taken with a panic, 

Since forced to sing of Capt. Jack’s mechanics. 


Farewell Mechanics! thee I loved ; 
To thee “ applied,” my mental “forces” moved ; 
My hopes “resultant” were to know thee well, 
And all thy beauties coaxed my muse to tell. 
To get thy “‘ points” in memory “fixed” and clear, 
Took up the “ moments” of our Junior year. ¢ 
Swell, swell the strain, fast verging to a wail, 
And though Pegasus limp, don’t let him fail. 


a 


Late did we “ pole” with “gravity” supreme, 
And when we slept, at least, we slept to dream 
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Of forms we loved, which placed in “space” of air, 
S Seemed changed to mathematic figures there. 

= Whene’er we slept, we dreamt of “ equal weights,” 

| Of “ fluids,” “ pressures,” and of “different states,” 
Thy beauties, oh! Mechanics, we did prize, 

3 They filled our minds when sleep had closed our eyes. 


Too great the theme; my muse grows faint to think, 
And stops awhile to give herself a drink. 

If her attempt to “ rowel” prove a “ flunk,” 

Pray wrong her not by thinking she is drunk. ~~ 
Her “ equilibrium” lost ’tis vain to urge, : 

To strains beyond a bacchant song or dirge, 

Let not her tones in maudlin numbers ring, 

But, Seniors all, pray help the muse to sing. 


—_—_ 


PROGRESS. 


To the learning mind, there is ever one thought worth 
infinitely more than all others,—it is the one yet un- 
thought. What, in an economic view, is the good of for- 
ever setting the young world to the lesson—the same 
lesson—which the old world learned, and is now forget 
ting? Is there any sign of progress in this ? 

The fashion of the world is, to repeat itself. We of 
' the present learn in the schools of our fathers, because 
_ they learned in those of our grandfathers. So scrupulous 
_ are we in this, that to a future age it must necessarily 
_ come to seem that our chief business was to honor the 
fifth command. It is a kind of idolatry, this literal fol- 
lowing in the tracks of the old people. We laugh, per- 
haps, at Egypt, that in her agriculture she has, in four 
_ thousand years, got scarcely, or not at all, beyond the 
_ wooden plow. But we might more justly laugh at our- 
_ selves for holding to customs that are commended by 
nothing save the sacred cloak of ancestral sanction, from 
he folds of which the masses are so loth to escape. 

_ But there is another school,—for the intellect dwells 
q in its own school, and the soul is its teacher. If, there 
3 - : | 
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fore, we would learn somewhat new, we must hearken to — 
a voice from within ; for there is not a thing in the wide, 
material world that has not, at some time, been known — 
and seen. It is even acknowledged that we may retro- — 
grade in this respect. Our Greek and Roman prototypes 
taught in.mysteries which we, with much labor, are but 
just beginning to fathom again. | 3 

This is not strange. Knowledge is of two kinds: — 
economic, which is expressed in words and figures; and~~ _ 
individual, which is incommunicable, either by symbol — 
or sound. What I learn from men, and books, and 
things, I will sell at a market value; but that which I 
learn within myself, [ will neither sell for a price, nor 
yet give away. Not sell it, because it is holy unto my- 
self; not give it away, because I cannot part it from me. 

In the first kind there is no progress. It answers the 
purpose of a bridge. It may help a good many over a 
certain stream,—all who come that way ; but over which 
all who pass will find men in no wise differing from 
themselves, and things only such as they already have 
seen ; over the hills, and valleys, and seas that lie be- 
yond, it will help them not the least. The other kind 
alone helps the world of mankind onward. It helps 
them, not as the crew pulling on the same set of oars; 
not as the battalion marching by the same cadence; but 
as individual men, working nevertheless by a kind of 
soul-harmony, unfelt, unknown and undesigned, yet 
plainly and beautifully seen in the result. 

_ How the world is to make any progress, will never be 
demonstrated by mankind at large. If you ask, why ? 
why answers ; and there the matter rests—question, and 
answer, and fact,—and so will; even as it has from the 
old ages till now. But some one will count this a dis- 
couragement to the student. If so, so it must remain 
for the present. Qualification would not be expedient ; 
it would not.be honest. However, if any one will, from 
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reference to custom, be still learning by counting of 
fingers, and reading of symbols and ill-drawn signs, let 
him learn. He will not unlikely get just as far as his 
father and grandfather before him ; if extraordinary in 
genius and perseverence, perhaps as far as the best of his 
class. To use our old figure, he’may get over the bridge 
and see what others have seen; but that is all. 

Yet it is no crime to learn in the school of our fathers. 
They teach us elements. Without them we should not 
find our way to the higher school. But to become a 
scholar then, and appear such to the world, is nowise so 
great a distinction as by some it is reckoned. Indeed in 
vulgar estimate, who may not be a scholar? But it is 
hinorable; eather, to be a learner. 

Progress, to gat near the root of the matter again, is 
the true destin y of the world. But by this term world 
we do not mean the land and the sea, over which men 
ge hunting wonders and fortunes ; nor the things there- 
on or therein; but a kind of mind-world, altogether hid 
in the individual,—felt to be there by only a few, a 
chosen few. This is the world proper, that shall neither 
be drowned by a flood nor burned by fire. 

There was a time when man was noble. Our first 
father stood on the very level whereon the Godhead 
dwells. But not many davs did he honor his distinction. 
THe was not suecessful to use his new world without 
abuse. There verily was a time when the Infinite was 
not so far removed from man as now. One has truthful- 
ly said, “ne man can learn what he has not the prepara- 
tion for learning, however near it may be to his eyes.” 
Howbeit, this does not fix the scale of progress. I have 
seen a mar with three score years of student life marked 
on his brow, whom a child could puzzle. Well, he had 
seen things only from his eyes and outward; he never 
looked within, never heard the inward voice. The 
beauty and worth we see is not in nature; it is In our- 
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‘selves. Had we eyes above, a Tempe were no more 
lovely than a Sahara. The vulture sails over many a 
lovely landscape, still displeased, till he finds a waste 
strewn with carrion. To one the world looks green, to 
another grey, and to another, full of every blackest hor- 
‘ror. No wonder. He’ who communes with material 


nature only, has not fixed imagesof perennial beauty, 


celestial beauty, painted on his soul; for him the mo- 
ment makes its picture—every aiaaies its own 

The world is to be pitied, but it is really a uggling 
upward. A few have lifted their heads above the hill- 
tops. In the olden time, when Israel journeyed from 
Egypt forty years, God taught men holiness by the use 
of images. Moses, from Nebo, could see not only the 
“ Promised Land ” over Jordan, but also another beyond 
the skies. Stephen saw it also; and John, from Patmos. 
Such names weigh against peopled ages. One or two in 
a century, or in a decade of centuries, make up the spice 
of history. Let once fifty stand at one time on the 
earth, or a thousand,—we will be almost back'to the 
blessedness of Eden! | 


J. B.S. 


\ 


INFLUENCE OF THE NATION’S DEAD. 
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The last words of Daniel Webster have a peculiar 
beauty and significance. They were only these, “I still 
live.” Few and simple as they are, a grander sentiment 
was never uttered. After the soul of the great orator 
had been wafted upward to its God, it might as truly 
have been said of Daniel Webster that he “still lived,” 
as when on the floor of the Senate he manfully defended 
the Union of the States. True that imposing form 
would never again be animate, and those thunder-tones 
would never again ring over the land impelling men to 
noble deeds, and shaping the destinies of the nation ; but 
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Daniel Webster would live forever in the grateful hearts 
-and proud recollections of the people he had served so 
well. And so it is with all our great men who have 
been true to the best interests of their country. They 
are leaders even after they have passed the dark river. 
and entered the mysterious boundaries of the other 
world. Their voices seem to come floating to earth, and 
the nation hears and heeds them. Americans feel their 
influence even in boyhood. The names of Franklin, of — 
Lincoln, of Henry Clay and a host of others, all self- 
made men, inspire many a poor bey with enthusiasm at 
the thought that he too may conquer gloriously in his 
struggle with the world. Many of those boys, as our 
future statesmen, orators and scholars, will bow with 
reverence at the shrine of departed genius, acknowledg- 
ing their indebtedness to the example, the works, and 
the influence of the nation’s dead. And althongh some, 
perhaps the majority, of those who take self-made men 
as their models may not arise to distinction, they will at — 
least become a part of that class of which America is 
proud—intelligent, energetic, sturdy men, The most in- 
telligent nations are always the most patrtotie, and if the 
influence of the nation’s dead tends te raise the standard 
of culture, it tends also to foster patriotism. And, in- 
dependent of this, a people will love their country with 
a stronger, purer love, simply because it contains all that 
is left of those men whose memories are held so dear. 
Napoleon’s bugle-calls have long sinee given place to 
more peaceful sounds over the hills and valleys of France 
and along the beautiful banks of the Rhine. But they 
will echo forever in the hearts of the French people ; and 
should their country ever be assailed by a foreign foe, 
around the tomb of the “Little Corporal” Frenchmen 
will make their last stand for sunny France. That single 
tomb renders France more precious in the eyes of her 
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people than though all the riches of earth were poured 
into her treasury. 4 

After the death of a great man his faults are always — 
passed over lightly ; at least we do not dwell upon them ~ 
as upon the brighter points of his character. Thus, 
since only good is held up for imitation, the influence. of 
the nation’s dead tends to raise the people in the scale of 
morality as well as education. It produces, then, these - 
three results: it renders the people more intelligent, 
more patriotic, and more virtuous, and upon such a 
people rest all the hopes of a Republic. Blot from the 
history of America the names of her great men, destroy 
their works, and let all memory of them be obliterated, 
and you take the first great step towards the final rnin 
of the country. When a people begin to neglect the 
teachings of their dead, it is a sure precursor of their de- 
struction. Those bright, pure models of early days are 
a nation’s richest heritage. They foster every good mo- 
tive and cherish every generous emotion; they rebuke 
whatever is bad and guard against the inroads of vice 
and crime; they always lead onward and upward,—on- 
ward to a nobler manhood, upward to a higher civiliza- 
tion; they hasten that time when the nations shall learn 
war no more, when that blessed eternal peace, so long 
hoped for and prayed for, shall illumine the whole earth 
with its mild, enchanting beams ; when the nations shall 
acknowledge the great brotherhood of all mankind, and 
“right, not might, shall rule the day.” 

But we must not attribute to great men all the influ- 
ence of the nation’s dead. All men who have found 
their proper place in life, and with honesty of heart ful- 
filled their duty to their God, their country and them- 
selves, exert an influence. And especially is this true of 
those who have given up their lives that the nation’s life 
might be preserved. Every soldier in the ranks, every 
drummer-boy who has beaten reveille or tattoo in the 
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service of his country, and from some bloody battle-field 

been summoned to the roll-eall of eternity, has a niche 
in the nation’s pantheon, a place in the nation’s memory 
and a share in the influence of the nation’s dead. F'ree- 
dom has enrolled them among its martyrs. Civilization 
has acknowledged them as its pioneers. Their influence 
is already being felt in sunnier climes and more beautiful 
Jands than those which they died m defending. Their 
memories will live through all time, growing brighter 
and brighter as the ages roll away. Fame, though she 
may sound in louder tones the name of the great dead 
of Mount Vernon, and of him whom western prairies 
hold in their bosom, will have a soft, sweet whisper for 
each one of those soldier boys who sleeps his last sleep 
under American skies, guarded only by the sentinels of 
heaven. And those whispers, countless im number, 
gathering from east and west, north and south, growing 
and swelling as they gather, will form one grand har- 
mony, which like a strain of celestial music, will cele- 
brate alike the influence of the nation’s dead andthe 
onward march of human freedom. | 


a 


THE CONFLICT OF MODERN THOUGHT. 


The physical world is the result of a conflict between 
weakness and power, confusion and order. A turbid 
pool became a beautiful flowing stream, of emerald banks 
with blushing flowers. A shapeless pile rose into a 
grand and majestic mountain. A dim and shadowy ex- 
panse was changed to spreading plains, with wonderful 
strata of gold and mineral mysteriously arranged and 
overlaid with fertile soil producing gorgeous plants and 
magnificent groves. And the once confused and horizon- 
tal mass became a rolling sphere, over and around which 
the bending heavens met, and stars and suns robed it 
with light. sh 
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A spirit endowed with thought was made its lord. 
He was to solve the mystery of its mechanism and the 
laws of its revolution. He was to catch an inspiration 
from its unfolding glories, and in the storm and sunlight 
which would alternately darken or brighten it he was to 
behold a similitude of a conflict in his own breast, only 
of deeper meaning and eternal issue. 

Reformation, rising from the dust of the dead forms 
of the middle ages, established as the dominant idea the 
right of individual judgment. License was now extend- 
_edte every variety of creed, and truth was sought by a 

trial of reason. Skepticism, groping its way through 
the dark clonds of tradition, first seized the pen and 
challenged the age to revolution.” Prussia, the child of 
Luther, kindled the flame of discussion, sheltered the in- 
fidelity of Rousseau, encouraged criticism on the sacred 
records, and inspired lofty hopes of the education of man 
to a universal brotherhood. | 

In France, the spirit of the dark and precarious past 

was overthrown. Freedom of opinion asserted its em- 
pire. Authority in conflict with it excited derision and 
excess. Skepticism spread its taint through every social 
circle of the nation, infected its literature and science, 
and mingled with the intellectual life of the state, en- 
listed in its behalf the efforts of wit -and vivacity and 
searched the tombs of ages for witnesses against the 
Roman Hierarchy. Without any conception of the re- 
generating power of truth, it welcomed whatever tended 
to polish or refine or stay the cruelties of superstition. 
But it had no bright visions of the coming of popular 
power; it heard not the steppings of Omnipotence along 
the line of centuries. Thus it destroyed the past, but it 
could not erect a future. For democracy is not the crea- 
tion of skepticism. Her garments are red with blood. 
Desolation is her delight. She may stimulate to blas- 
phemy and revenge, but she never kindles with disin- 
terested love of man. 
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But the principles of national happiness do not change 
in the midst of revolution. Truth was no longer to be 
conveyed by the pedantry of academicians, nor owe its 
attractions to the felicities of wit, nor be subject to the 
interest of classes. The aims of truth are universal, and 
while the signs of death were creeping over the features 
of European civilization these ideas were breathing out 
a faith in man’s spiritual nature, and boldly interrogating 
all the grandeurs of the world were arousing Europe to 
an inquiry concerning the rights of her people. 

The whole circle of human knowledge was fashioned 
anew. ‘The priesthood and throne were overwhelmed. 
Ancient forms of church and state were still standing. 
But monarchy and hierarchy were like lonely columns 


~ from which the mighty temple they had once helped to 


support had fallen away, burying once worshipped shrines 
and i images of the past in ruins, which now Biel paren 
only the viper and destroyer. 

Rut one nation stood unshaken amidst this conflict 
like a mighty citadel centuries old, against which the 
storm rages in vain and the dazzling sunbeams waste 
their splendor. An aristocratic republic whose perma- 
nent executive was a king. Her Church was igferior to 
the State, and the articles of its creed enacted by statute. 
Free opinion was the right of every citizen. Moderation 
was the characteristic of her people. Her philosophy 
and poetry breathed the same spirit. The philosophy of 
Bacon was marked by grandeur, but it was content to 
explain the past by precedent rather than to teach ad- 
vancement by theory. Newton, happy in the retire- 
ment of the University, sought truth within the limits of 
_ nature. Spenser celebrated the glories of dying chivalry 
- in the brilliancy of allegory. Milton, the foe of arbi- 
_ trary power and the expounder of heaven’s immutable 
law, represented the stern dignity of free thought. But 


none of these uttered a sentiment of political reform, 
4 : ‘ 
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Abroad, the fame of England eclipsed that of every 
other nation. But Reform was riding forth in her flam- 
ing chariot ; she had yoked her steeds and was vieits 
the Siete of the world. 

As isle a people of some ancient city, whose walls 
have been beaten down, flee to the mountain top and 
watch as the few stars fade out, until the sun rising from 
- the orient lifts off the night, and they behold a new realm 
with luxuriant plains and rolling rivers, with cities whose 
streets ebb and flow with the tide of human life; their 
colosseums resounding with the trinmphs of siietbsat, 
their arched temples with golden domes towering sictialat 
the sky, over all of which scene is spread the glories of 
scienceé-and liberty, so the agitated world, watching 
through a night lighted up by only a few stars of hope 
and truth, caught at last an entrancing view of the 
glories of another era. Truth triumphant has grasped 
the crown waiting for ages, and with it she decks the 
brow of a young and glorious people. America, based 
upon sacred principles, Hfts her fire-engircled banner 
above the reach of tyranny and ambition. To her long 
line of noble founders she adds half a million holy mar- 
tyrs. Besjdes the acknowledged superiority of her na-_ 
tioual character, she has proven that when divided she 
will stand, and that the burning spirit of rebellion can- 
not slay the anointed of God. Let the majestic ages roll 
onward, but the principles which after the discipline of 
the past have been established upon her shores will grow 
stronger with the years, and perpetuating and exalting 
her cai SEES will live when the brightness of time 
_ shall have expanded into the effulgence of Eternity. — 
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DEMOCRACY: 


- Growth, maturity and decay are the necessary results 
of the law of being. Nations rise, flourish and are 
swept away. The changes in man’s social condition 
never cease. The successive periods of his history arise 
on the chaos of a former ruin, assume shape, strength 
and character, and are closed too often in darkness and 
bloodshed. But in all this there is a. common advance- 
ment, a development towards which each generation con- 
tributes something that is never lost. Democracy is the 
slow ripening fruit of Christian civilization. In its full 
sense the republics of Greece and Rome never attained 
it. The elective franchise at Athens was vested in the 
hands of only one-fourth the native born inhabitants. 

In Rome there was ceaseless strife from the beginning 
between the ar istocracy and the people. Finally the 
nobles had nearly the whole landed property of Italy, 
and the condition of the poor citizens was worse than 
that of the slaves themselves. The upper class became 
more encroaching and abandoned, the lower class more 
abject and wretched, until at last the great members of 
that mighty empire were convulsed by the natural reac- 
tion of oppression on the oppressors, and were paralyzed 
by the inability of a corrupt heart to sustain and vitalize. 
The barbarians poured their hordes upon Italy. An ef- 
feminate aristocracy and a degraded people had no power 
to stay their destroying march. Much that was beauti- 
ful, the triumph of their art and civilization, was swept 
away; but even in this destruction a higher ideal was 
developing, an equilibrium was being made, and a step 
was taken in the advancement of all mankind. It was 
slow. The night of chaos was long and dark, as the 
hand of the avenging Nemesis had long been stayed. 
_ Feudalism at length sprung up, the beginning-of -order. 
_ The power of the temporary chieftains became heredi- 
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tary, and the fabric grew until its weight crushed all be- 
neath to the despair of hopeless bondage. Society was 
divided into two classes, the vindictive and rapacious 
master and the debased and wretched vassal. The in- 
creasing power of the central authority gave security 
to the aristocracy, while it brougltt them under firm con- 
trol. Yet the slavish degradation of the lower classes 
mainly continued until the French revolution. Now 
the abuses, the wrongs of successive generations, cry to 
heaven, and are expiated by the blood of the innocent 
and the guilty. This blind and fanatical rage is indeed 
terrible, but it is a power long perverted and repressed, 
bursting its bands and shattering the iron frame-work 
which had corroded and tortured their suffering hearts 
with the agony of ages. Slowly through those fiery 
trials man advances.. Though often compelled to recede, 
again, gathering strength from desperation, he moves on- 
ward like the mountain torrent, more irresistible for the 
obstructions that have collected its waters. The good 
that has been is never lost. The statesmen who have 
planned justly, scholars who have written truly, philoso- 
phers who have taught wisely, philanthropists who have 
labored nobly, heroes who have bled for liberty, and 
martyrs who have burned for truth, have not lived in 
vain. Each has assisted to break down the barriers of 
privilege, to diffuse equally every social advantage, to 
render free to all every gift of God, to educate and ele- 
vate the whole race, whose sovereignty shall not be the 
reign of the many, merely, but the triumph of immuta- 
ble justice and right. The collective mind is wiser and 
its heart truer than that of the wisest and truest individ- 
ual. In literature the most brilliant epochs have been 
when the feeling of the masses was most respected, and 
their influence most predominant. The names of those 
authors are brightest on the scroll of immortality whose 
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works the people read and love. The majority of a free 
populace have no inducement to go wrong. They have | 
no exclusive affinities to cloud their perceptions or warp 
their judgments. They have no selfish relations to pro- 
tect, no privileges to perpetuate. Their resources and 
strength are drawn from themselves. Their follies and 
excesses must always fall with full fury on their own 
heads. The individual is time-serving in purpose, and 
limited in sagacity ; the masses are fearless in action and 
infinite in experience. The individual claims the divine 
sanction of truth for his own partial and imperfect utter- 
ances; “the voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
It was the highest wisdom and the crowning glory of 
the founders of our republic that they built upon tne 
only firm foundation, the discernment and fidelity of the 
masses. ‘his trust, like an inspiration from on high, 
gave its sagacity to the mind of Jefferson and its elo- 
quence to the tongue of Adams. And he whom still we 
mourn, whose simple and grand life the assassin quenched 
at the zenith of his fame, fought and triumphed, the 
true representative of the people. Brought to the presi- 
dency in the darkest hours, with no -lofty social position, 
with no brilliant education, with no tried experience in 
intricate diplomacy, he had what was infinitely better 
than all these, the deepest sympathy with, and the fullest 
power to interpret the great popular heart. Feeling its 
influence and reverencing its dictates, he could not go 
wrong. : 

Democracy must prevail. The buried ages teach, in 
characters none can misunderstand, that the blood of the 
down-trodden will inevitably be avenged. In every 
crisis something is gained to the universal man. Yet 
‘mueh remains to be done, and in the conflict Christianity 
is the mighty ally on the side of humanity. The teach- 
ings of the great Master announced truths for which the 


~, 
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nations in their dim twilight had long struggled in vain. | 
They speak to the soul of every man, the high and the — 
iow, in a voice of infinite love and inGaite power. De 
ereeing that highest law, before which all are equals, 
they point out a common end and a universal destiny, 
and proclaim the brotherhood of men and of nations. 


M. 


_ EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Years of stirring and stern import i passed away 
since the little band of 68, flushed with hope and eager 
with fond anticipations, entered the gray-grown walls of 
Union, to linger for a season amid the classic shades of 
these enchanting grounds. Thrice even in our little day 
have we beheld a gallant band, resolute in purpose and 
disciplined by culture, leave these walls to win fame and 
fortune, and achieve the due rewards of constancy and 
effort. 

We of ’68, their successors in laos and responsibility, 
neither details indulgence from patrons nor arrogating 
to ourselves any special fitness for the task have been 
entrusted with the publication of this Magazine. Though 
conscious that it will be subjected to the scrutiny and 


criticism of its readers, yet modestly and unhesitatingly 


we send it forth. The field of Literature is bounded by 
fio narrow limits of sect or schism. In this intellectual 
realm we too may gather some of the golden fruit and 
garner some of the ripened grain. 

College life, with all its cares and perplexities, is still 
an efficient disciplinarian for future usefulness. By no 
means least among its privileges, as a means of i improve- 
ment, do we place the opportunity afforded the students 
of submitting their productions for publication. We are 
well aware with what extreme reluctance many ot the 
students meet the proposition to enroll themselves as 
contributors. We have no intention, however, to censure 
the students of Union, so many of whom have generous- 
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ly come forward to our assistance. It is with peculiar 
pleasure that we claim this number solely as the joint 
product of the students of Union. The Faculty, with a 
unanimity which might be commendable in other re- 
spects, has left us to stand or fall by ourselves. Perhaps 
the precedent thus established may be a good one; at 
any rate it will teach us to rely upon ourselves, and thus 
perchance command the hearty and enthusiastic support 
of all who approve the objects of the Magazine and 
sympathize with its aims. Perfection, either in style or 
matter, is not of course to be expected. and yet in no 
other manner can such sure progress be made as by re- 
peated and perpetuated effort. We therefore bespeak 
for succeeding issues a still more earnest and decided 
support. Let all, banishing indifference and apathy, re- 
member that though ‘‘ non omnia possumus omnes,” yet 
each can and ought to labor for the success of this pub- 
lication. : 

We should be doing injustice to ourselves did we omit 
to state that we have completed the publication of this 
number under peculiar disadvantages. Two of the edi- 
torial corps were unavoidably called away from College, 
and thus we were deprived of their assistance. Any de- 
fect, therefore, either in matter or execution, we are sure 
will be charitably considered by the Argus-eyed critic 
into whose hands this Magazine may chance to come. 

And now we commit this number, with whatever 
excellencies or faults it may possess, to the consideration 
of an impartial and discriminating public. | 


Home Acarn.—Prof. Foster, who during the past sum- 
mer, has been visiting the various Universities of Europe, - 
returned about the middle of the present term. His 
health has been much benefitted by the journey, and we 
trust that he may long be spared to impart that thorough 
instruction for which he is so eminent. We can assure~ 
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the Juniors that his discipline is sure to beget a whole- 
some love for study. 

Prof. Gillespie, one of the United States Commission- 
ers to the Great Exposition, also returned at the begin- 
ing of the present term, but is still in feeble health. We 
fear that too intense avplieation to his special depar tment 
is slowly undermining his constitution. 


CHANGE IN THE Gonsax or Srupy.—The course of 
study in the College, we understand, is to be remodelled 
during the present year. One of the designs, we believe, 
is to bring forward earlier in the course the mathematics. 
We think this change imperatively demanded. The 
reasons are obvious. The Senior year, instead of being 
devoted to something more practical as well as more in- 
teresting, is now burthened with the higher mathematics. 
Too long have Political Economy, Logic, International 
Law, Elements of Criticism, &c., been excluded from 
the seit italbiuns We will not decry the value of any 
study, whether of the classics, mathematics or_ meta- 
physics. Each is useful, each is valuable. But to meet 
the growing demands of the age, it is in the highest de- 
gree essential to acquire a partial if not intimate acquain- 
tance with branches of knowledge now wholly ignored. 
We therefore most earnestly hope that this =e will 
be at onve 2 instituted. 


aeons or THE CuapeL.—aAt the last Commencement 
measures were instituted for the erection and completion 
of the chapel. Too long has it in its unfinished state 
been an eyesore and ashame. Let the Alumni see to it 
that the work be at once begun. Contributions will not 
be wanting, if once the movement be entrusted to com- 
petent and energetic men. It is a common observation 
that the grounds and buildings of Union College, if com- 
pleted, would far surpass —_ of any other College in 
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the land, We think the remark is just: and yet by — 
reason of indifference and neglect, of petty hate and sel- 
fish motives, the wealthy Alumni stand aloof. Is this — 
displaying a loyal, patriotic spirit? Undoubtedly there 
may be cause for difference of opinion respecting the 
management of the College, yet this affords no just pre- 
text for apathy and se 


Capy Sratey, of sh class of ’65, at the beginning of 
the present term accepted the position of Tutor of Math- 
ematics in Union College. By his uniform courtesy and 
impartiality he has already won the esteem and admira- 
tion of those entrusted to his care. 


Srenate.—The meetings of the Senate have been con- 
ducted with interest and profit during the past term. 
The various bills, &c., introduced have really been very 
creditable to their authors, and the debates have gener- 
ally been spirited and sometimes quite lenethy. The ad- 
vantages of the Senate are many, but especially in regard 
to the proper drawing of bills, and the forms of parlia- 
mentary practice. While we do not wish to unduly 
_ praise an institution peculiar to ourselves, we unhesitat- 
ingly point with pride to the Senate of Union College. 


ComMMENCEMENT.—The exercises of this eventful occa- 
sion took place according to the programme. Prizes 
were awarded as follows: 

Oratorical Prizes.—First Blatchford medal—James H. 
Austin, Paris, Ill. Second Blatchford medal—Frank H. 
eases Buffalo, N. Y. 

Witte Prize. ee ©. Stanton. 

Ingham Prize Essayist—Ed. D. Ronan, Albany, N. 
a 

Prize Exhibition.—Juniors—First Prize, Patrick H. 
Gunkel, Germantown, Ohio. Second Prize, Wm. H. 
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Clark, Lyons, N. Y. Sophomores—First Prize, Ed. A. 
Kingien. Burnt Hiils, N. Y.. Second Prins H. M. 
Matthews, Wyoming, N. Y. 


Cxass Picrures.—The Senior Class has employed Mr. 
George K. Warren, of Boston, as the artist for the class 
pictures, groups, views, &c. Mr. Warren’s reputation as 
an artist is a sufficient guarantee for periocieas and finish 
of work. 


Crass Caratogurs.—The Annual Catalogue has just 
been issued by the Senior Class. It is gotten up in fine 
style,—reflecting great credit alike upon the Committee 
of Publication and the Publishers. 


Lirrrary Socrrrizrs.—The Literary Societies of Union 
still maintain their proud reputation. During the pres- 
ent term large and valuable additions have been made to 
the libraries of the Philomathean and Adelphic Socie- 
ties, and the number of new members is unusually 
large. The Theclegical Society, too, continues to flour- 
ish and bids fair to rival, in point of numbers at least, 
the older Societies. In debates each claim the superior- 
ity, and the old halls often ring with eloquence akin to 
that which was sufficient. 7 


“The applause of listening thousands to command,” 


At the recent elections, Gerrit S. Collier, of Cox- 
sackie, N. Y., was elected Valedictorian of the Philo- 
mathean, Harrison W. Nanny, of Florida, N. Y., Vale- 
dictorian of the Adelphic, and Edward P. Fancher, of 
McGrawville, N. Y., Valedictorian of the Theological. 


_ Exomaners.—We have upon our table a number of 
_ periodicals published at various institutions. Among 
them the “ Miami Student,” an enterprising little sheet, | 
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neat in typography and design, makes its welcome — 
mouthly visit. We commend the zeal and enterprise of 


the editors of the “ Student,” and wish it abundant .— 


success. The “ University Magazine,” published at the 


University of Michigan, is also before us. By itsable 


and scholarly articles, it is rapidly winning a favorable 
reputation among the older eastern colleges. We have 
not space to notice the others more specifically. All are 
ably edited and well executed. We shall be happy to 
exchange = each and all. 


Obriae Ks the last pages of this Magazine go to 
press, from New York city come the sad tidings of the 
death of Prof. Gillespie. Although in ill health for the 
past year, his case excited no alarm, and almost before 
we were aware of his danger, the dark messenger had 
summoned him, and he had departed from ns forever. 
In his death the College has lost one of his most success- 
ful instructors, to whose name alone it is indebted for 
much of its reputation. The first hours of the new year 
will bear a sorrowful message to the Alumni of Old 
Union. Out from the busy city, where in the dawn of 
the new year, the great soul winged its way up to its 
Maker, along the iron pathways of the nation, over lofty 
arches which stand as monuments to his skill, the sad 
news will be borne, bearing sorrow to the minister in his 
study, to the lawyer at his desk, to all of our Alumni, 
and the friends of science in city and hamlet; and then 
across our great rivers to the far west—almost beyond 
the confines of civilization—it will reach here and there 
a little group, busy with transit and ‘chain, who will 
pause in their labor, and with looks of sorrow listen to 
the sad inéssage of he death of their former instructor 
and friend. And then, beneath the sea, along the elec- 
tric wire, the news will fash to the men of science of the 
Old World, who will mourn his loss when they learn 
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that their illustrious compeer of the New has-passed 
away. The students of Old Union, too, now in their 
homes seattered through many states, will hear the 
- mournful tidings, and exclaim with a sigh, “another 
Professor gone.” 

No more will we see that once familiar form pass along 
the Campus to his lecture room; no more surrounded by 
his class will we see him explaining to them those prin- 
ciples the mastery ot which are necessary to make the 
practical and successful engineer. 

By the undergraduate engineers, most of all, his loss 
will be felt, especially by the Senior class, who now on 
the eve of their graduation are deprived of his advice 
and his instrnetion, as well as the responsible situations 
which were so readily secured to them by the diploma 
bearing his name. 

For the present, we understand that the Eupindiss 
Department will be under the charge of Tutor Staley, a 
graduate of the Engineering class of ’66, who for the 
past year has filled the office of assistant to Prof. Gilles- 
pie with signal ability and success. 

We regret that time does not allow us to lay before 
our readers a sketch of the life and works of Prof. Gil- 
lespie, but in the succeeding number we hope to present 
such a sketch from the pen of Dr. Lewis. We subjoin 
the sei aun obituary from the N. Y. Tribune, of Janu- 
ary 4th: 

“Tn the death of Professor William Mitchell Gilles- 
pie, LL. D., which took place on New Year’s day, at the 
residence of his father in this city, the scientifie world 
has lost an active and enthusiastic member, the cause of 
education a teacher of rare accomplishments and success, 
and the social circle a genial and cultivated companion, 
whose cheerful presence was wont, at this holiday season 
especially, to grace many a iviendly reunion with its 
smiling earnestness. Professor Gillespie was a native of 
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New York, where he was bern in 1816, and having re- 
ceived the honors of Columbia College in 1834, devoted 
several years to study and travel in foreign countries. 
Upon his return to America, in 1845, he published a 
spirited volume of travels, entitled ‘“‘ Rome as seen by a 
New Yorker in 1843-44,” a portion of which had _pre- 
viously appeared in the-form of letters to the Tribune. 
For some time, he was a frequent contributor to the col- 
umns of this journal, furnishing articles on a variety of 
current topics, mostly of a literary nature, and marked 
by his characteristic versatility, copiousness of illustra- 
- tion, and ease and energy of expression. In 1845 also, 
he was appointed Professor of Civil Engineering in 
Union College, which office he held until the time of his 
death. During this year, he published a practical man- 
ual for road making, entitled “ Roads and Mfailroads,” 
which soon attained the rank of a standard authority on 
the subject, and has since passed through many editions. 
Professor Gillespie was a warm admirer of the philoso- 
phy of M. Angustus Comte, and in 1857 published an 
abstract of his writings entitled the ‘ Philosophy of 
Mathematics,” which was too remote from the prevailing 
ideas on that branch of science to meet with eminent 
success. A previous volume on “ Land Surveying” was 
of a more popular character, and had the fate, perhaps 
not singular, of being largely plagiarized, and incorpo- 
rated into the treatise. of a mathematical teacher in 
another city, who published it as his own production, 
but subsequently recanted his claims to its authorship. . 
Professor Gillespie was a man of great vivacity of tem- 
perament, social in his disposition and habits, fond of in- 
tercourse with intelligent and cultivated men, with bril- 
liant conversational powers, though his rapidity of 
thought sometimes impaired his ease of utterance, a little 
addicted to ingenious paradox, and with a pitiless con- 
tempt for everything like cant, pretense and hypocrisy. 
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His ideas on the highest questions of thought were em- 
phatically his own. In the formation of his opinions he 
acknowledged no superior, reverenced no external author- 
ity, followed no precedent, accepted no traditions, and 
took no counsel of custom or example. About a year 
ago he went abroad. At that time he appeared to have 
taken a slight cold, which was attended with a cough. 
His trip was undertaken with the hope that the change 
would benefit him, and for the purpose of attending the 
Paris Exposition. He came from Schenectady the day 
before Christmas, accompanied by his wife, and went to 
the house of his parents, No. 129 West Thirteenth Street. 
He had attended college regularly every day, emt 
so weak latterly that he! could hardly drag himself along 

and beside, when he returned from Europe, about the 
15th of September last, he had lost his voice. It was 
his custom to deliver his lectures in a whisper to an as- 
sistant, who in turn repeated his observations aloud to 
the class. In both London and Paris the physicians he 
consulted upon the state of his health assured him that 
there was no organic difficulty, but simply a temporary 
affection of the pneumogastric nerve and of the larynx. 
They said his cough proceeded from the stomach, and 
that his lungs were sound ; and they told him, therefore, 
to make applications of nitrate of silver to his throat, 
at the same time charging him neither to lecture nor 
study hard; but he did both. When he left Schenec- 
tady for this city, he expected to return in a week. On 
New Year’s day he dressed himself, and said he would 
go back to College on Saturday. Dr. Clark, of this 
city, made an examination of his case on Sunday last, 
said he had consumption, and concluded that he could 
not possibly survive long.. His anxiety to go to his work, 
and his convictions of the duty he must perform at Col- 
lege, were so potent, together with a naturally powerful 
and educated will, that he banished the idea of inability, 
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declared to the doctor that he knew he was only tempo- 


rarily ill, and that he was determined to go back to col- 
lege, notwithstanding his physician told him if he at- - 


_ tempted to go he would fall down by the way. During 
the Summer, it was his custom to lecture on architecture, 
and in the afternoon of the day of his demise he asked 
his wife to save a paper for reference, which contained an 
uncommonly good account of the construction of St. 
George’s Church. A few minutes before he expired he 
walked to the bedside, and as he was in the act of sitting 
down to take off his boots, he exclaimed to his wife, “I 
am fainting ; open the windows—it is close.” She took 
him in her arms, laid him on the bed, and he continued 
to gasp, shorter and shorter, with each repeated breath, 
until he ceased to breathe altogether. In three minutes 
from the time he spoke his last word, his spirit fled. His 
parents, Mr. James Gillespie and wife, are quite aged. 


He was their only child, and though they were much 


stricken down by their loss, they regard it as a great 
- privilege accorded them that he came home to die. He 
was an affectionate and considerate son, husband and 
father. He leaves a widow and an only child, William 
Mitchell Gillespie, a lad three years old, who is at home 
in Schenectady. During all his illness it was Professor 
Gillespie’s custom to speak cheerfully of the state of his 
health, and he always replied to inquiries upon the sub- 
ject that he was very well. So solicitous was he to avoid 
giving his mother pain upon his ailment, that he begged 
of his physician, Dr. James Anderson, not to report to 
her his opinion of his critical state.” 
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